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Faculties and to employ them in the Inveſti- 
gathon of Truth, and in making great and uſe- 
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Fong Act XII. 21. Moy e 
For all the Athenians and Strangers 


that were there, ſpent their Time © in 
Nothing elſe, but either to o tell or to 


bear ſome new Ding. „ 


E on URIOSITY is | a Paſſion 3 


ed, or rather ſo interwoven, with the 
Nature of Man, that it is perhaps 


impoſſible to conceive any one en- 


tirely diveſted of it; at leaſt if He was ſo, it 


RR that He would be in a State little 


better than that of an Ideot. Perhaps too it 


may be with Truth afficmed, that our — 


Faculties are quick or flow juſt, as there is 
more or leſs of this active Principle in our 
— «= It cannot be worth while 

ui whether: this | 


to the Tapes to abſerye that in this, as in eve= 


ce, We may ſee and admire the 
Wisdom and Goodneſs, of God, who 
ach implanted in Man fuch a Fs ion as mp 
conſtantly incite Him to exert his 
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ful Diſcoveries. Tj is this Thirſt hs Know- 


(for ſo it may well be called) which 


1 gives Life and Activity to Mens Labours in 


the various Branches of Literature, and which 


enables Them with Pleaſure to make thoſe 


extenſive and painful Reſearches into Nature, 

Mhich have ſo mueh contributed to the Glory 

of Gov, and the Advantages of Mankind. 
In this Light conſidered, the inquiſitive 


Frinciple Jam ſpeaking of is an Ornament 


and a real Bleſſing to Man; it leads directly, if 


it be rightly ere to thoſe Qualifications 
which form juſteſt Diſtinctions amongſt 
Menz it may — ok d upon as the firſt Mover 
in the Arts and Sciences, I had almoſt faid, the 
Parent of every noble Diſcovery i in each Kind 
of Knowledge. 

This Principle however, like all other natu- 
»w Paſſions, may be abus d, and then will be 
productive of much worſe Conſequences than 
at firſt Sight may be imagin'd ; and which, as 
they may not ſeem directly and immediately 
connected with moral Virtue, have for that 


. Reaſon, perhaps, been leſs attended to than 


their great Importance uy deſerve to 
They are ſuch as are preju dicial to the 


' Intereſts of Religion and ing, ſuch as 


_ wwilFnot fail indeed to being Reproach on a 
People in general, but will more particularly 
affect the Reputation or the Wel- Bein 8 of 
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to ſerious Matters diſſipated, and: nice < 


tifying an idle Curioſity, attending little to the a 


71 


One cannot for Inſtance read without Indigna⸗ 


tion or Contempt that ſtrange Account recorded 
n the Text of the once famous City of Ar HERSG. 


A City ſo oelebrated for Virtue and Wiſdom 
as to be the Pride and the Boaſt of the Gentile 
World. — This was once the Caſe: But when 
St. Paul preach d the Goſpel there, the Atbe- 
nian were much ſunk in Spirit and Reputa- 
tion. There were ſtill indeed great Remains 
of their ancient Learning and Politeneſs ; the 
Arts and Sciences were cultivated and eſteem'd 
by Them; and a Regard for Decency and Mos? 
rality was not utterly extinguiſh'd. The Seeds 
of Cortuption however had been ſown and 


taken deep Reot amongſt Them. We may 


fairly conclude from the Text, that their Cu- 
rioſity was exercis'd on Trifles, their Attention 
ula- 
tions were probably more eſteem'd than the moſt 
uſeful Knowledge. — Nothing ſeems to have 
'd Them farther: than merely as it was 
new, They — chew) whole Time. in Nothing- 
elſe but eiiber to tell or to hear ſome new Thing. 
One is not therefore to wonder that St. Pauls 
Preaching ſhould meet with ſo little Succeſs, - 
They hd: Him merely for the Sake of gra 


Importance of his Doctrines, or to the Weight 
of his Argument. need not ſay that after 
theſe: Beginnings of Sorrows, We And, Athens: 
ſinking by ſlow and almoſt imperceptible:Dek: 
. ww a, e and en in 
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hag hocvaded to Learning, Libbey and Vl. 


= ean never be i improper to: guard Ourgives 
againſt thoſe Faults Which — ſo ridiculoua 
in; and have prov d fo fatal to, other Comtmu- 
nities; and: J truſt it may not be wholly un- 
uſcfal, if in the enſuing; Diſcourſe I endeavour 
to lay before you ſome of the Miſchiefs that 
may naturally enough nnen ai 


"In the Firſt Place our Curiofity ſhould. 5 
generate into a buſy e of ſuch Things 28 
e unworthy a | 


Or if Srrondly, on and; it Gould 
he employ d on ſuch dubjects as are above our 
Reach, or in their „ NOEUTIEG 
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The Diſcuſion of the, 2 
Love of Novelty'i is - dpplind\ merely to the In= 
vention of various Amuſements: I muſt not 
be underſtood to mean ſuchꝭ as are fond of 
 eriminal-Pleafures: The Words: of my. Text, 

and the Nature of my, Defign, point out ano- 
ther Clas who as yet may have ſome Senſe of 
Duty, fome Regard for [Religion at the bottom, 
and more to outward” Decency ; who means 
not to offend tho _ are not ſollicitous ta 
improve Themſelves; in a: Word, ſuch as are 
wholly inaktive as to moral or mental Profi- 

ciency. 


LS] 

cieney.— A "Miſtake (and a fatal one it 16 
hath- ſometimes. — among the — 
a Part of Mank ind, that provided their Pur- 
ſts are harmleſs all is well: f. Henee:Thoſe-ef. 
ly whoſe ſuperior. Fortune may exertipt 
hem from the Bufinek of any particular Pro- 
feſſion, have ſeem'd to think They had a Kind 
of. Privilege to ſpend their Time in ſueh a 
Manner as may be moſt agreeable to their In- 
clinations, and that They ſufficiently diſcharge 
their Duty if They do not run ints Immorak- 

j if their Diverſions are but innocent) therg 
can be no Danger in purſuing them even to 
Exceſs.” But ſurely not inking Man will: affect 
to believe that He was ſent into the World 
merely that He might ae his Puftime therein: 
Or that Men of Rank, whoſe Euample will 
always Rave moſt Weight, ſhould, on Account 
of that Rank, haue a-Right to be the + moſt. 
t: Or that any Man eun imiocently 
— the greateſt Part of that us Time 
veſt; of Follies; on che right Uſe 6f which 
prom led than Ris te and eternab Intereſt 
depends. The Truth is, chat the' thoſe who are 
employ in, ar intended for, Profeffions- are 
more peculiarly. obtig'd-to labour in their own 

roper Sphere, and make Themſelres- through- 

I acquainted with what They undertake; yet 
0 Condition- vrhatever can juſtify 4 Man's 
thoſe Thin the Buſineſs of his Life 
whichiure calculate for neceſſe — 
tion, without incurring the Guilt of that un 
| —— Servant WH bid bis Talent = 
Ear 7 h, 
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| Earth, and was We know on that Account 491 
into outer 2 obere tbere it M eepi 
and Gnaſhing of eetb. But this reſtleſs Think 
after F ollics- is not only unjuſtifiable in -itſelf; 
but it is attended with a long Train of ill 
Conſequences, which cannot fail to make a 
worthleſs and a vicious Character in Life. 
For in vain does a Man flatter Himſelf that 
He can keep Innocency whilſt his Thoughts 
are intent on mere Amuſements. It is morally 
impoſſible that He ſhould eſcape the Conta- 
8 of bad Example, and the Variety of 
Temptations that He muſt encounter, who is 
continually ſhifting: the Scene from one Diver- 
ſion to another. It happens unfortunately too, 
that the very ſame Diſpoſition which leads 
Him into Temptation makes Him leſs able to 
defend Himſelf when aſſaulted by it. If there- 
fore He ſhould eſcape unſullied | by the groſſeſt 
Vices, it muſt be owing to ſome extraordina- 
ry good Fortune, or the Providence of God 
protecting Him whom his own Imprudence 
would otherwiſe deſtroy; which —— it 
were Folly and Preſumpdian to hope for. Let 
Thoſe who, notwithſtanding preſent Gayety, 
think it of Importance to word out their own 
Salvation, (for to ſuch only Lam ſpeaking) reflect 
8. little what Effects a Conduct like- this will 
have on every religious and ſerious Principle. 
Now a bare outward Attendance on religious 
Ordinances, and that too in a careleſs and per- 
functory Manner, can never be thought a ſuf- 
ficient Diſcharge of our Duty to — 
m 


47 
muſt keep. our Hearts with all Diligence, and 
exerciſe Ourſelves unto Godlineſs, if We hope to 
form ſuch a real Habit of Piety, as may influ- 
ence our Lives, and be in any Degree accept- 
able to God. And theſe Things are not to be 
done without ſuch Attention, Care and Medi- 
tation, as are plainly inconſiſtent with Levity 
and Diſſipation. A Taſte for Pleaſure will 
make a Man incapable of reliſhing thoſe _ 
fined Delights which Religion affords, wil 
make her a appear — tho' they are 
real Ways of P{aſantneſs ; hence will by De- 
grees ariſe a vagal Indifferency 'produc- 
tive of a vain Security, ſpeaking Peace where 
there is no Peace, and ſtupifying the Mind that 
She cannot hear, or attend to, the Voice 'of 
Conſcience which might - otherwiſe remind a 
Man of his Danger. But neither is this the 
worſt ;' when the Mind has a forcible Bent to- 
—_ other Purſuits, They will of Courſe be 
rmoſt in a Man's Heart, and Religion 
4 | have no Place there; nay as it is found to 
_ thwart the favorite Paſſion, Indifferency may 
probably beget Contempt, and end at laſt in 
the Great Offence. Thoſe who care not for 
God, nor accuſtom Themſelves to have him 
fre quenth in their Thoughts, will come to a 
Kind of Practical Atheiſm; and live as to all 
good Purpoſes as if there was no God in the 
World. — Unleſs (which is not unfrequently 
the Caſe) this Love of Novelty and Deſire of 
Entertainment, ſhould lead a Man to the 
Faunt of ſome Enthuſiaſt, who perchance 
e dee may 
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— | ul 
may ſo far work upon his Fancy, that a Jude- 
ment Wenk. and uninform'd,. deſtitute of folid 
and ſteady Principles, may miſtake Noiſe and 
Madneſs for Zeal and Devotion; may be ſud- 
denly driven to a religious Phrenzy, embrace 

fanatic IHluſions and Extravagance, inſtead of 
guiſhd for I know; not what Raptures and 
Tranſports, inſtead of the calm and ſolid Com- 
forts of true Religion. One or other of theſe 
fatal Extremes may naturally be expected from 
a conſtant Thirſt after Amuſements — How 
far Experience may confirm this Remark, or 
how far a Fondneſs for Pleaſure and Averſion 


to ſerious Thoughts (for which our Age hath 
 been-ſomewhat remarkable) may have contri- 


buted to the Increaſe of Enthuſiaſm and Infi- 
delity, which ſeem to be almoſt dividing; the 
World between them, I ſhall not pretend to 
that the ſame Paſſion will have as ill Effects 
an every other ſeripus Principle, and make a 


Man as unfit for the Relative Duties of Life 


A conſtant and uniform Principle is as neceſ- 


_ faryfor the Diſcharge of the one as the other: For 


tho' a Man may ſometimes a& Right from na- 
tural Diſpoſition .or from other Cauſes; | this 
will be rather accidental good Behaviour than 
a conicientious Diſcharge of Duty. To in- 
ſtance in a very obvious Caſe, that of Friend - 


hip: A ſtrict Regard to Honour, a Delicacy 


of Sentiment, and. unſhaken Fidelity, are maſt 
33 | | certainly 


certainly neceſſary to bring it to Perfection. 
Apply theſe Things to the Man of Pleaſure, 
and it will be found that He is incapable of 
chem. He-may indeed from mere Fancy or 
Caprice have a fond Attachment for ſome Per- 
| ſon, and may be even laviſh in his good Ser- 
- FF vices whilſt that Fondneſs continues. But then 
his Attachments will be merely as Chance di- 
rects; without diſtinguiſhing duly whether 
they be plac'd properly or improperly. And as 
bre hip rs founded — Caprice 
they will. from the ſame Cauſe ſoon be diſ- 
folved. Indeed what Fidelity can one expect 
from a Perſon whoſe Life is a Scene of Incon- 
ſtancy, who is daily changing his Taſte for 
Perſons - and Things as Faſhion or Humour 
may happen to dire& Him: 
Again, ſuch an Attention to Amuſements 
is a ſure Hindrance to all Improvements of the 
Mind, an effectual Bar to uſeful Knowledge. 
The Mind which is contracted only to the 
Purſuit of unimportant Matters will be inca. 
pable of that laudable Ambition (which every 
d Man hath or ought to have) df being in 
Manner or other uſeful to the Commu- 
nity. And tho' theſe Men may with for ſome 
Kind of Learning and Knowledge barely as a 
deſireable Accompliſhment, their Reading will 
be principally directed to Matters of Entertain- 
ment: Such perhaps as may give a romantic 
5, Furn to the Mind, or tend to inflame tlie 
Piaſſions. But ſuppoſing that from partial Ex- 
tracts, or trifling Eſſays, taken up at what may 
05 $5 7s als DEF 71 B wo Is a be 
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104 
be call'd their leſure Hours, ſome ſuperficial 
Knowledge in various Kinds of Learning may 
be pick d up; it will not be ſuch as can ediſy, 
but ſuch as puffeth up; ſuch as will hinder ra- 
ther than forward uſeful Reſearches : For We 
may ever depend on King So/omon's Remark ; 
Seeft Thou a Man wiſe in his own Conceit, there 


2s more Hope of a Fool than of Him. They will 
neceſſarily be held in Contempt by the truly 


learned and ſenſible Part of Mankind, and 
muſt be in a great Meaſure Strangers to Mat- 


ters of the greateſt Importance to Themſelves, 


their Friends, and the Publick. 892 
There is another Conſequence of the Diſ- 
poſition I am ſpeaking of ſo obvious as ſcarcely 
to need Mention, but too pregnant with Miſ- 
chief to be omitted. A conſtant Purſuit, of 
Diverſions is the certain Parent of Extrava- 
gance, the Forerunner of Difficulties and 
"Diſtreſs, a ſtrong Temptation to Injuſtice and 
Diſhoneſty. But this is not all: In a Place 
dedicated to Religion and Learning, Extra- 
vagance is a Crime ſo complicated that one 
knows not how to compute its various Guilt. 
— [In the firſt Place, it is contrary to our excel- 
lent Rules and Conſtitutions, and that frugal 
Simplicity which ought to be the Glory of 
our ATHENs. It poiſons by contagious Ex- 


.ample ; is too often connected with Luxury 


-and Debauchery ; and what is ſurely of great 
Weight, it is a Kind of facrilegious Perver- 
ſion of thoſe Supplies, which have been af- 
forded for Improvement in Wiſdom. and Vir- 
tue, and proſtituting them to ſuch — as 
. neceſſa- 


neceſſarily defeat the Ends for which they 

were beſtow'd. Thoſe Things which were in- 
tended for our Wealth have proud by this 
Means unto us the Occaſion of Falling. — Poſ- 
fibly, horrid Cruelty and flagrant Injuſtice may 
be added to all this. Aged Parents, or even 

| whole Families, may be diſtreſs'd by the Folly - 
and Indiſcretion of one who was diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Reſt by the Advantages of a liberal 
Education; and who, one would think, was 
under the ſtrongeſt Obligations from Motives 
of common Gratitude, to have made the Re- 
turn at leaſt of a prudent and ſober Conduct. 


II. But it is now Time that I haſten, in the 
ſecond Place, to confider another Kind of Miſ- 
chief ariſing from Curioſity miſapply'd, and 
directed to ſuch Objects as are above the 
Reach of, or utterly incomprehenſible by, hu- 

man Abilities. = | 
That there ſhould be ſome Limits put to our 

Curiofity, and that it ſhould not be exercis'd 
on Things above our Capacities, is as evident 
as that our Underſtanding itſelf is limited, 
and that there are ſome Truths which it can 


never in its preſent State comprehend by the 


moſt painful Enquiry. A Fact which will not 
be deny'd by thoſe who know, that We cannor 
_ underſtand the ſecret Operations of Nature in 
many of thoſe Appearances which are daily 
before our Eyes. Whenever a Man's Taſte 
leads Him to nice Speculations and curious 
Diſquiſitions on ſuch Subjects as are plainly 
1 "WY „ 
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[2] 
Gut of his Reach, his Enquiries can never be 
ſatisfactory either to Himſelf or the World: 


And ſuch ill-judg'd Curioſity will produce va- 
rious Kinds of Miſchief. — There have been 
"We know thoſe Philoſophers who have be- 


ſtow'd much Labour in Queſt of Things im- 
paſſible in Nature; and who of Courſe have 


found no other Reward for their Toil than 


Loſs and Diſappointment, Vanity and Vexa- 
tion. The World is now grown wiſer ; and 
thoſe, who have miſapply'd their Time and 
Talents on ſuch fruitleſs Reſearches, are juſtly 
look'd upon as Objects of Pity or Contempt. 
However, no other Harm hath accru'd from 
theſe Things than the great Ihconveniences 
which have attended thoſe Perſons (and their 
Followers) who have been engag d in theſe 
vain Enquiries; and who might, with the 
ſame Application to proper Subjects, have been 


beneficial or ornamental to their Country. This 


will be generally the Caſe in human Sciences; 
but in religious Matters it will be much worſe. 
Angry Controverſies and unchriſtian Railing 
ſcarcely ever fail being the Conſequence : And 
the Cauſe of Infidelity is ſerv d by ſuch miſ- 
plac d Curioſity. 

To begin with Inconveniences of the light- 
eſt Kind: It may be imagin'd that there are 
ſome Subjects in holy Writ on which one may 


innocently or uſefully exerciſe the Fancy; and 
make ſuch Conjectures as are not diſagreeable 
to, tho' they are not confirm d by, the Word 


of God. Thus, for * We are - 
ur 
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-fur'd from Scripture. and moſt authentick Re- 
mains: in” Nature, that the Waters did once 
prevail over the Face. of the whole Barth. == 
To account for this Fact on philoſophical 
Principles; to give a mechanical Solution of 
the Manner in which it was brought about, 
hath employ'd many ingenious Perſons, and 
perplex d more; and all to very little Purpoſe. 
For it ſeems pretty certain that no Theory on 
this Subject can be ſatisfactory, or riſe higher 
at moſt than plauſible Conjecture. .T would 
not be underſtood to cenſure ſuch Enquiri 
as this laſt, or others which might callly be 
mention'd, as finful : They may. certainly. be 
very innocent; poſſibly may have their Uſe, if 
they ſhould enliven the Imagination, and malte 


tit aſſiſt Reaſon. in the Duties of Religion. 


But they are to be made within certain Bounds 
and Reſtrictions; they muſt not interfere with 
Enquiries of more 1 e; they muſt be 
made with that modeſt and humble Diffidence 
which peculiarly becomes Speculations on ſa- 
cred Subjects, where certain Light cannot be 
had from. God's expreſs Word : And above all, 
they muſt be free from unchriſtian Reflections; 
they muſt not be infiſted upon as Articles of , 
Faith, but paſs merely for what they are, the 
Conjectures of fallible tho' ingenious Men. 
There are other Matters which have been 

attended with more fatal Conſequences : There 
are ſome Men who are never ſo well pleas d 

as when They are prying into the Myſteries 


amongſt 


[14] 

- amongſt others, produc'd two Evils directly 
oppoſite to each other, which have Both done 

great Prejudice to true Religion. One Set of 


A 
* 


hend ſome divine Truths which are expreſſly 
reveal d, have haſtily concluded that She could 
do Nothing at all; and have therefore rejected 


ligion — Whilſt others, obſerving that Reaſon 


her Sphere, have as haſtily inferr'd that She 
could attain to every Thing: At leaſt, that 
They have a Right to reje& what She cannot 


want of confidering with Preciſion what are 
the proper Objects of Reaſon, and confining 
dur Enquiries to Them, and Them only. — 
Indeed, where theſe Diſputes ariſe amongſt 
real Chriſtians, one would be apt to ſuſ- 
pect that they are owing to ſome Miſtake of 
each others ——— Heat of Controverſy 
may ſometimes betray Men into unguarded 
Expreſſions. Theſe may be ſtrain'd by the 


what was intended : It may be, if Things 
were calmly and impartially confider'd, there 
would not be ſo much Diverſity in Opinion as 
there may ſeem to be: Neither the one nor 
the other may mean to carry Matters ſo far 


do by Thoſe with whom They are engag'd in 
t Controverſy. — But to proceed: "Thoſe Men 
4 who do really profeſs to think Reaſon uſeleſs 


to 


Men, obſerving that Reaſon cannot compre- 


lor ſeem' d to reject) her Aid in Matters of Re- 
is a ſafe Guide in ſuch Things as are within 


comprehend. Both theſe Miſtakes ariſe for 


Adverfary, and taken in a different Senſe from 


into Extremes, as They may be repreſented to 


[45] 


to Religion make Chriſtianity unwrorthy a a 


tional Creature; and ſerve, undeſignedly per- 
haps, but very effectually, the Cauſe of Infi- 
delity. Reaſon muſt judge of the external 
Evidence which ſupports Revelation. It will 
do more: It will conſider the glorious End and 
Deſign of it, the Redemption of Man from 
Death and Sin to Life and Righteouſneſs. It 
will conſider the general Tendency of it's Doc- 
trines to promote the Safety and Happineſs of 
Society; to make Men wiſer and better, by 
enforcing- or rather giving Life to Morality. 
From all theſe Things Reaſon will collect that 
it is a Diſpenſation every Way worthy its 
Author, calculated as it is to bring Glory to 
God in the Higheſt, on Earth Peace, good Will 
| towards Men. „ l 

But if from the united Force of Argument, 
Reaſon ſhall be perſuaded that the Revelation 
is really of God, She muſt then be oblig'd"to 
receive all that is clearly taught there. Tt 
would very ill become Her to cenſure any Truth 
which is expreſſly reveal'd, merely becauſe She 
cannot comprehend the hidden Things of God; 
much leſs to endeavour to evade ſuch Truths, 
and by forc'd Conſtructions and ill-grounded 
Criticiſm to wreſt the Senſe of the divine 
Writings merely to accommodate them to our 
own Capacities, and to gratify that deteſtable 
Pride, which would fain be wiſe above what 


1 written. And yet ſuch Things have been 


done: The moſt expreſs Truths have been ex- 
plain d away by ſome, who claim a Right of 


judging 


ſome as an Argum 
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0 of God's Ways, which ore 5 ding 
thick mate clear: than that the Son of God war 
— cx the Fleſb, and that He dy d to put 
Sin by the Sacrgfice of Himſelf Yet there 
hoſe, who. by denying the Divinity and 


— of Chriſt (in Compliment to their 
own Notions) have ſeem'd to be — 


1 
was no Redeemer 

But the moſt extranrdinary. and. the met 
fett Couſegucher of all hath been, that the 


Myſteries of Religion have been leaded by 


genſe, if I may be allowed to a an Al- 
luſion, as if one was to cut down a fine fair 


Free, affording Shelter and bearing Fruit well, 
merely becuiſe from its Loftineſs ſome of its. 


Branches might be out of our Reach. 


Would aſk, with what Contempt an illi- 


terdte Peaſant would be treated, who, upon 
ſome ſpeculative Truth in human Science be- 


ing propos d to Him, ſhould refuſe bis Aſſent 


becauſe: underſtands not the-Demonſtration 
on: which it is fo 
Authority of Thoſe who do; — ſhould perſiſt 
in his Error tho Convigtion were of 


Conſequence, and have no better Reaſon to 


give for his Obſtinacy than merely aſking How 
can ar dg Things be? If Men would always re- 


member 


— * 


ent for rejecting the Whole: 
Not excepting thoſe Parts which We can ea- 

fly underſtand, and from Principles of Reaſon 

muſt admire. This ſeems to be juſt as good 


nded; ſhould deſpiſe the 


71 


member one obvious Diſtinction, that what is 
above our Reaſon is not on that Account con- 
trary to Reaſon, - They would not ſurely fall 
into fach Abſurditie. 
95 eee is Nothing dark, wopſtetibiia, of Ina ; 
chenfible in the Grounds; Principles or 
Proc of our Faith.” Whatever regards the 
practical Duty of Man is fo plain that He who 
runnerh may read. Inſtead then of embaraſſing 
Ourſelves with Matters We cannot compre- 
hend, it will be wiſer in Us to apply Ourſelves 
to what will find Us amp le Haley ment 
To ſtudy to underſtand Gale Word, and di- 
| ligently to regulate our Faith and Practice ac- 
— to the Doctrines taught there: Hum 
diy receiving thoſe ſublimer Truths in the 
Words which the Seriptures declare them t6 
Us, ſollicitous onhy to know whether they are 
written. And if they are written, nice Specu⸗ 
lations, and Attempts to judge of them 
— own _— Underſtandings, Will cer 
52 It is poſſible, as We have feen; 
— lead Us into N and r 


TY 05 = 


+ &f + 7 


n a Sa dint he hf Place, o confer 
tas Miſchiefs that will ariſe; if Love of No- 
velty become fo: 'exceffive as to be the ruling 
Pafftion: There are We know Perſons: in the 
Literary 1 O Ars fo — to Varie- 
ty, ab. 10 rpetually making Tranfitions 
from one — 2 and ben to another, and 
conſtantly cid before They haue gene thre *- 
with their — * is no wonder the” 


i [8] 
ſuch Men, however buſily employ d, -ſhould 
never make any conſiderable... roficieney in 
Learning. 80 far from N a general Know- 
ledge in various Branches ey can have no 
clear Inſight into any one: hey are rather 
confounded than enlighten d by fxch ſtrangeIp> {! 
conſtancy. But this is not all. They will from 
hence —— ſettl d Judgment in Things, will 
be teſi d to and fro 7 every Wind Doctrine, 
and probably be of the ſame Opinion with the 
laſt Author that has fallen into their Hands: 
Or elſe, finding from ſuch ſuperficial Enqui- 
Ties no ſolid Baſis on which They may reſt 
Truth, They may fall into the; miſerable Ab: 
ſurdities of perfect Scepticiſm. ik 
Or to put the Matter in ee Light 
Where Nothing pleaſes unleſs it be new, Tuch 
and common Senſe will often be ſacriſiced to 
Novelty; and: Nothing is more likely to be- 
get ſtrong Prepoſſſſions in Favour of Abſar- 
dities. A Kind of Pride commonly 
ſteps in, and makes Men /aſham'd-to acknow- 
ledge that They have been in an Errors and 
their Ingenuity is exerted to defend a Cauſe 
which at the bottom They are aſham'd of, 
would Pride permit them to own their real Sen- 
timents. Common Senſe will tell Us, that in all 
Matters of Moment -our-« | 
the OR: of found IE 
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TJ 
of our Prejudices; I need not ſurely ' 
fay — We ſhall ap — ridiculous, or worſe. 


in Su 


It is diverting enough to reflect on the extra- 
vagant Follies which have been warmly on- 
tended for in human Sciences, the wild Hy- 
potheſes, ” the fond Conceits, and whimſical 
Abſurdities of ' Philoſophers, which have all 
_ had their: Admirers, but of Courſe loſt their 

Credit when they'ceas'd to be new, or have 
vaniſh'd before Reaſon and Experiment. Theſe 


done to Religion by _ a Spirit is 
more fatal and more laſting. 
Suppoſing a Man of this Turn to fit down : 
toconfult e Oracles of God. It will not be 
ſo much with a View to improve Himſelf in 
divine Knowledge, or'to — Himſelf of his 
Duty, as to ſearch for or to ſupport ſome new 
Conceit. Criticiſm. 8 710 call d) not 
Religion will be his main Object; and his 
Heart will not be corrected, nor his Judg- 
— improw d, by his reading the Word of 
But farther ;" this Temper hath too cod ” 
Tendency to- Infidelity. Thoſe who have 2 
natural -Prejudice againſt Eſtabliſhments will 
never give the Arguments us'd in Support of 
them their due Weight. They will ſhut their 
| Eyes againſt the Truth, and arm Themſelves 
x at all Events againſt Conviction. The Anti- 
3 quity of Chriſtianity will be a ſtrong Motive 
(Lit will ſcarcely be avow'd as an Argument) 
| for wn TE - 1 would not ſay that all _ 
=_— 9: C 2 Infi- 


1 are therefore only temporary — But the 


[ao] 
is owing to. this: But thus much is 
certain, *. tho Chriſtianity: hath been . 


Infidelity 


tack'd in various Shapes, and hath as conſta 
ly been irrefragably defended; tho Fe oree of 
Truth hath ſeem d to prevail, and the Cavil to 
1 n it ceas d to be new ; 
yet hath it revivd in Time under ſome new 
Diſguiſe, and again triumph d for a while by 
Force of its Novelty. But ſuppoſing Men not 
to proceed ſo far as inſdeliey "this dub Spirit 
will prompt Them to plant næw Doctrines in 
the Church of Chriſt, will aſſiſt the Cauſe of 
Latitudinarianiſm, Hereſy and Schiſm; make 
Men Enemies upon Principle - to -eſtabliſh'd 
Conſtitutions, and forward to root up Foun- 
dations, and to introduee Cenſiulion and every 
evil Work, — I may add by the Way, that the 
fame Principle is equally dangerous to the vi- 
vil, as it is to the eccleſiaſtical Polity ; the 
— of F action, Sedition or Rebellion i in the 
: ate, 4 4 5 . ol 
It would certainly be doo tart to aſcribe 
the Origin of all thoſe Sects which have. bred 
ſueh Diſtractions in this Church and Nation, 
to this perverſe Antipathy to receiv'd Doctrines 
atid old Eſtabliſhments, There can be no 
Doubt but many honeſt Men have diſſentd 
from the eſtebliſh'd Church, upon ſuch Mo— 
tives as appear d to Them well founded; ſuch 
as had wrought in Them a Conviction. The 
Writings of ſome amongſt Them have done 
Honour to the Chriſtian, Cauſe'; and it would 
"wank — to think all ſuch Men in- 


ſincere, 


22 tions. 


[2x ] 
| fihcete,- tho We firmly believe them to be 
miſtaken. — But there can be no Doubt again, 
that deſigning Men have been concern d like» 
wiſe in the firſt Riſe of many of them; and 
They have ever found their — beſt frotn 
Thoſe who have itching Ears. And one muſt 
ſuſpect that the Bearing ſome new Thing, has 
been at leaſt one powerful Means of inereaſ- 
ing the Number of their Converts. They have 
beſides, moſt if not all of Them, one peculiar 
Advantage in this Reſpe&, that as They. have 
no publick and profeſs d Articles of F e 
Mode of Worſhip, their Doctrines and pe Bet 
Manner may vary not only in different Ages, 
but even at the ſame Period in different 
regations of the ſame Claſs of Men. 
Hence the Taſte: for Novelty is conſtantly gra- 
yd; and an Union by. this Means ſtrange 
— d, amongſt Thoſe who in Truth dif 
fer from each other in very eſſential Points. 
It may farther be obſerv'd, that Thoſe are al» 
ways the moſt prevalent: and faſhionable who 


have moſt Novelty to recommend Them. — _ 


God grant that We may not for this Reaſon 
ſee another dangerous Schiſm ariſe in the 
Church of Chriſt, from Thoſe, who tho The 
ſul hold Communion with Us ſeem to be 
fecting new Things, and are drawing whols 
Multitudes after them to n Congragls 


Before I difmife this: Subject, 1 muſt deſire 
that I may not be miſunderſtood, as if I meant 
1 — ſuch eg and-fair Baan as _ 


_Þ od ucè 


[22] 
ace uſeful Diſcoveries, or throw new Light 
on any Part of divine Learning: As if I was 
recommending implicit [Obedience to eſta- 
bliſh'd Doctrines, and blaming all without 
Diſtinction, who uſe their own Reaſon and 
Jo zent in examining werber they be of 
God: To avow this would favour of. Bigotry, 
and would be in Fact to recommend that nw ” 
Prejudice in Favour of old Doctrines, whic 
T have been cenſuring when apply d to new 
ones. Such a Prejudice as this (tho' it might, 
if general, make Men peaceable) would great- 


Y 1y hurt ure:true Religion. Tt. would make Men 


obſtiy evere in an Error once eſta- 
dab d, wehthout a Poſſibility of Reformation. 
It would make Religion ſomewhat like Party, 
where the greateſt Metit would be a blind 
Attachment to ſome certain Maxims, or de- 
( termin'd — the —_— e 
or miſtaking) e Principles on which they 
are founded. I well 2 that Truth oh 
never be hurt by the moſt free Enquiry, pro- 
vided it be fair and candid. All that I would 
mean is, that there ſhould not be ſuch a =_ 
judice againſt our Religion, or any cular 
Dogrine of 1 it, as — bias Men progres 
Searches, and incline Them ſtrongly. to reject 
it before They have well examind it: That 
the Grounds of our Faith and our Eſtabliſh- 
ment may be try'd impartially by the Princi- 
ples of rule Reaſon : That mere Fancy 3 
not for Argument, and that no Streſs be 


on a futile ObjeQion eee ni * 
at 


in Fav 


[23] 


This in ſearching the Seri ptures, genuine: arid 
found Rules of Criticiſm, ul on a:Knowledge 
of the original Languages, be apply'd ; and 
that the wild Excurſions of Imagination or 
Prejudice be not miſtaken for ſolid and judi- 
cious Ex ions. An Enquiry, thus ſet 
about, never ham the Cauſe of the Chrife 
tian Religion or the eſtabliſh'd Church (they 
haye often ſtood the Teſt of nice Examina«+ 
tion) and no farther Prejudice need be deſir d 
ur of either, than ſuch as benen be un- 
avoidable ; in the fotmer, from the great Im- 
provement it hath actually made in the World 
by: reſeuing it from 8168 Error and Idolatry, 
and by eſtzbl iſhing Morality on a proper Foun» 
dation . And in the latter, from her: 
been ſo long the Bulwark of the Reformation, 
and having ſo ſucceisfully repelld the Aſſaults 
fin and Superſtition. - A fair and ratio- 
2 iry will be of real Service to Both. 
he Fen on which they are built will be 
by that Means preſerv d in their full Vigour : 
Adab wicht os otherwiſe be loſt, ar become 
leſs 2 from mere 1 
At have nqw., as I pro 5 out 
ſons of: the Evils ariſing from 1 'of 
Cutioſity : And if they 
founded. need I anfer the dere of our be- 
g guatded againſt them? It is but ſtrict 
Julice to 3 that the ſalutary Rules and 
Diſci ine of this Place are moſt. admirably 
ulated. for this; Purpoſe : The whole Circle 
e uſeful K ** which | is here — will 
21 117 De Or 


appear to be well 


* 


L 
afford Hrong Motives to Men to | 
— on ſome. worthy Object: The Regu 

aur Diſcipline and ſtated: Houin of 
ent-ſcet well adapted to make Men 


OEcotomitts of their Time: Care too is ta; 


ken that the Progreſs. thro' the Sciences — 
be methodical; left thoſe, hu want 


riency, : :ſhould be loſt in wandering chat va 


rious Paths, ſo as to purſue none to any Ad- 
vantage. Need I urge any other Motive for 
our making Ourſelves well acquainted with 
the N and Dimits of the human Under- 
Need I recommend it to Thofſe ho 


mean to apply: Themſelves ſeriouſly. to mental 
Improvements, that They ' conſider the Im- 


portance of certain Metlod of Study, left 
too many A vocations to different Subjects 
hould defeat the End of all? Need I farther 


enlarge on the Neceſſity of dedicating ſome 


Time to fuch Academical Knowledge as ma; 
fix the Attention, aſſiſt Reaſon, and correct 
the Imagination; ſuch as may enable Them to 
form à Criterion between the Sallies of oy 


and the Deductions: of ſound Argument? 


But as: 49 Thoſe (.few I- truſt) who; neg- 
fü of their better Part; ſeem to think cheir 

"Buſineſs is 20 eat and to drink and riſe 
ap £0: play == Tho They are not to be argud 
with, They may be exhorted to conſider what 
They: were ſent into the World for, and the 
Obligations They are under to work auh it 
is Hay, las the: «+ a, ſoon comet on ben no 


git. 
Man ms * a 


| ties and Follies of Life is as Nothing, 


251 


eomper d te the fighteſt -Improvernent in 


Wiſdom and Virtue, whereby They may be- 


come wiſer and better. That ingenuous Pride 
in human Nature may be call'd upon; and 
They may be aſk d, if it is not wholly below 
a Man of Setiſe to aſpire no higher than to the 

Character of an innocent Worthleſſneſs ? They 
may be defir'd to conſider how deſpicable They 
muſt appear in the Eyes of the World, and 
even in their own Eſtimation, in Compariſon 
of thoſe many truly reſpectable and illuſtrious | 
Perſons, who by their Diligence, their Learn- 
ing, and good Conduct, have been Ornaments 
to theſe Seats in the Courſe of their Educa- 
tion; highly tſcfal to their Country in the 
various Stations of Life They have afterwards 
been plac'd in. — They may be entreated far- 

ther to recollect, that there will come, even 

in this Life, Days of Darkneſs when their 

Souls ſhall iay They have no Pleaſure in theſe 

Things. And when that fatal Period arrives, 

which puts an End to the Vanities and Fol- 
lies of the World; when old Age deprives 


Them of a Taſte for Amuſement, and common 


Cuſtom makes it ridiculous ; how will They 
be able to ſpend the Evening of their Days 
with any Comfort, who have ſtor'd their Mind 
only with Follies ? — They will then ſorely 
regret the Loſs of that Time and thoſe' Op- 
portunities which are now irrevocably gone: 
And tho' afraid to die would not even — 

7 — live 
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